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“ BEHOLD IN THESH WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper, 








4 MYSTERIOUS WRECK, 


A NIGHT ADVENTURE AT SEA. 


A sort time since, I happened to be in Valparaiso, 
where I made the acquaintance of an American, one of 
the officers of the United States whaling-ship “ Nan- 
tucket,” which had run in from her fishing-grounds in 
the Pacific, to obtain a supply of water and fresh pro- 
visions; and one day, in talking over the different 
events of the cruise, which had lasted two years, he nar- 
rated the following curious incident which had befallen 
them. 

One morning at daybreak, when lying becalmed, they 
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found themselves in the midst of a shoal of sperm 
whales, and all four of their boats were speedily lowered 
and chase given. ‘Two of them proved successful, and, 
by the afternoon, had returned to the ship, towing their 
captured prey; but the others were not so fortunate. 
Having by some blunder missed their first chance, it 
was not until after an arduous chase of many hours, 
that the leading boat at last succeeded in overtaking, 
and making fast to the whale. A long and desperate 
struggle ensued, the second crew quickly coming to the 
assistance of the first; but line after line from both was 





| expended by the animal, which proved to be of the 
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largest size, and of immense strength and tenacity of | 


life. Ittried every means to escape; sometimes “ sound- 
ing,” i.e. descending perpendicularly to a vast depth into 
the recesses of the ocean, until the enormous pressure 
of the superincumbent water was more than even its 
huge strength could bear, and it was forced to return to 
the surface, along which it would then rush with such 
velocity, dragging both boats after it, that the water, 
divided. by the sharp bows, curled high in two solid 
walls on either hand. At length, however, its speed 
began to slacken, and the whalemen, anxious to secure 
their prize before darkness set in, advanced to finish 
him, and four more lances were rapidly hurled into 
the body of the monster, which, apparently exhausted 
by its preceding efforts, lay passive on the water. No 
sooner, however, had the last steel penetrated, than, as if 
the stimulus had roused anew all its vital energies, it 
hurled itself half out of the water, and, swinging its pon- 
derous flukes high up in the air, struck two tremendous 
blows in quick succession, one of which fell upon the 
foremost boat, cutting it completely in two, and scatter- 
ing its occupants (one of whom had his thigh broken) in 
all directions. After doing this mischief, it again 
sounded; and, hastily picking up their companions, and 
placing the wounded man in the bottom of the boat, 
the rest, undaunted, impatiently awaited the coming up 
of the animal to breathe. But they waited in vain; their 
prey had escaped them. In his last desperate effort to 
free himself, he had (so I was told, at least) dived so 
deeply, that, with his strength exhausted, he was unable 
again to rise, and dying below, sank still deeper. The 
disappointed whalers sat in silence, watching their lines 
disappearing fathom after fathom, until the last yard was 
gone, when the bowman, who held his tomahawk up- 
lifted ready to strike, was compelled to let it fall and 
sever the rope, lest the weight of the descending body 
should drag the boats down with it into the abyss. 

Wearied with their long day of fruitless toil, and de- 
pressed at their ill-fortune, the men prepared to return 
to their ship, which had long before sunk beneath the 
horizon ; for, being calm, she could not make sail to fol- 
low them. After pulling for some hours, however, they 
felt a slight breeze spring up, which they knew would 
bring her down; and, after awhile, a rocket ascending 
showed her position; and this signal was repeated every 
half hour, until the vessel was within a few miles. They 
had been resting on their oars for some time, but had 
once more resumed them upon noticing that the breeze 
was dying away, and their ship likely to be again be- 
calmed, when all at once a sound struck upon their ears, 
which made each man pause in astonishment. It was a 
groan, or rather a hoarse, heavy, smothered kind of 
moan, which seemed to be borne to them from across 
the waters; but whether from near at hand, or far away, 
they could not tell. : 

The men stood up in their boat and listened. The 
night was cloudy and dark; but the line between sea and 
sky was sufficiently distinct to show to their practised 
vision the form of their own vessel, which was now only 
three miles away ; but no sail was visible on that part of 
the horizon from whence the sounds appeared to come. 
Thinking it possible, however, that some shipwrecked 
boat’s crew might be in their ncighbourhood, they joined 
together in a shout; but there was no response audible. 
-All at once, however, some flashes of light gleamed across 
the distant darkness, and a bluish glare shone out for a 
minute or two, flickered, and disappeared. At the same 
moment, a distant piercing cry, followed by moanings 





similar to the first they had heard, rose on the night air. 
In all their experience, whether on sea or land, they had | 


never heard sounds like them, and, amazed and startled, 
«1d with all the superstitious fears excited, to which 
sailors are prone, the men in the boat whispered their 
conjectures to each other. 

“ There’s nothing as I know of that swims the sea or 
flies in the air, could make those sounds,” said one. 
“Tf there was any craft anywhere within miles, we could 
see her sails plain enough; we are too far out at sea for 
any coasters carrying cattle. Besides, there’s no such 
trade on this coast, and we're eight hundred miles 
from it.” 

. “Tf it’s from a boat, what kind of a crew must she 
have? That’s what I want to know,” said a second. 
“I know what it is to be adrift and perishing. I was 
one time on a raft with twenty more, for two and thirty 
days, and a whole lot of ’em went mad and died raging, 
from drinking the salt water, and yelled and fought, and 
throttled each other till they were pitched overboard ; 
but then, these here sounds aren’t human like.” ' 

* Couldn’t be a whale, Bill, that made that moanin’ 
noise P” asked another of the boatsteerers, who was a 
veteran salt, having followed his calling, as a sealer 
and whaler, in all parts of the world. 

“ Well, it might be—that noise might ; though twarn’t 
exactly like it neither. I’ve heard ’em too often, not to 
know ’em. Sperm whale don’t roar much; but right 
black, or Greenland species, common all over the world, 
you can hear, at times, miles away. I remember 
once, when I was in New Zealand—we was a Bay 
whaling near Hokianga—we killed a cow whale and her 
calf, and towed ’em into the bay. Well, the old bull, he 
come in from sea at night-fall, and kep’ up such a 
moanin’ and roarin’ it was pitiful to hear him. He 
knowed his missus had gone in there, you see, and he was 
a callin’ on her to come out; and for nigh-hand on to 
a week, every night, he'd tack abont in the offing, 
until daylight, waitin’ and callin’ her. Twarn’t till we 
stripped the blubber off her, and towed the carcase out 
to sca, that he gave in and left,” 

Tor some time the men listened ; but nothing further 
was heard or seen, They also rowed for some distance 
in the direction of the sounds, and again shouted, but got 
no reply; and an hour afterwards, they were picked up 
and taken on board, The captain, when he heard their 
story, swept the horizon with his night-glass; but de- 
tecting no sail, he concluded that the vessel from which 
the light had proceeded (if they really had seen it) had 
passed out of sight in the interval; and as for the 
sounds which had startled them, he made light of them. 

“You heard a grampus grunting, or some seals snort- 
ing, or, maybe, some penguins trumpeting,” he said. 
“You were all knocked up and half asleep. Turn in, 
the whole lot of you, and take a snoose till daylight, for 
we must finish stripping and trying out this fish. A set 
of lubbers you were, to lose that other whale !” 

The men did as they were ordered, but were perfectly 
convinced that the sounds they had heard were not 
caused by any such agencies as their commander had 
mentioned. The light, strange as it was, certainly 
might have proceeded from a passing ship, although, 
in that case, it was odd they could not sce it. Each 
of the noises separately also might be thus accounted 
for, perhaps; but the whole occurring together, and 
proceeding from one quarter, was to them inexplicable. 

They had been asleep some hours, and day was about 
to break. The breeze had slightly freshened ; but the 
ship, after having picked up the boats, had been hove to, 
and consequently had remained nearly stationary during 
the night, the carcase of the whale having been placed 
alongside, secured by tackles, preparatory to stripping 
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the blubber, or “ blanket piece,” as it is technically called. 
Some of this had already been taken off, hoisted on deck, 
cut up, and placed in the huge coppers, used in the 
sperm whale fishery for boiling (or “trying out” as it 
is termed) the oil—these coppers being embedded in 
brickwork, on the upper or open deck. The fires beneath 
them being laid ready for lighting, the mate was busy 
with his preparations when the captain, who had been 
in bed, turned out and came on deck. 

“ Do you know,” said he, “that I really think that there 
was no mistake in what the hands said? There’s some- 
thing out of the way going on, or afloat near us. My 
cabin window was open—the head of my bunk is close to 
it—and as I lay there I heard something—I can’t make 
out what? Did you not hear anything ?” 

“No; we've been busy knocking about the decks. 
What was it like ?” 

“Well, at first it was like what the men said—deep 
groaning, moaning, and rumbling kind of noises, a good 
distance off apparently. ‘Then I heard a scream; then 
some one laughing—a rum sort of laugh it was too. 
I should have thought myself dreaming, only for what 
the men had said.” 

“ How long since was this?” asked the mate. 

“ Within this last quarter of an hour. But is every- 
thing ready for trying out, Mr. Smart?” And the captain 
examined the preparations made. “Call the watch as 
soon as it is light enough, and set all hands to work. 
The coppers are charged, so you may as well light the 
fires, and then pass the word along for silence fore and 
aft. I want to listen, and try and make out what those 
noises mean.” 

He went and stood by the taffrail, while the men on 
deck, ceasing their work, went to the side, or mounted 
the rigging. 

For a short time they remained thus looking and 
listening, when the captain, hearing again the deep 
moaning he had degcribed, raised the speaking trumpet 
he held, and hailed. As the hoarse sound died away, 
a startling reply was given. A burst of strange, harsh 
laughter came ringing across the water, gradually 
changing into a wild cry, which rose upon the night 
air, sounding inexpressibly sad and mournful. At that 
moment, as the seamen, thrilled and awe-struck, listened, 
the fires which had been lit beneath the coppers, and 
which had been fed with pieces of refuse blubber, began 
to burn up brightly, the flames presently shooting up 
half way to the tops, and casting a broad red glare over 
the surrounding waters. And, as if this flame had been 
a spell to conjure up the demons of the deep, from the 
thick darkness beyond the verge of the circle of light 
issued a succession of sounds of the most extraordinary 
character. Yells and howls, shrill screams and roars— 
now commingled, now separate—at times dying away, 
and again, as the flames shot up fiercely, rising in 
hideous chorus—assailed the ears of the astounded 
whalers, while at intervals, mingled with the uproar, 
was what seemed to some on board to be the sound, 
indistinctly heard, of human voices. This continued 
until the vessel had passed on her way some distance, 
when the noises became more and more faint and finally 
died away. 

Before the fires had been lit the ship had been put 
before the wind, in order that the smoke and flame 
might pass forward and not endanger the rigging or 
incommode the men at their labour. Some of the 
latter, alarmed at the sounds, would willingly have 
had her continue her course and leave the vicinity; 
but the Yankee skipper was not so superstitious; and, 
heing determined to ascertain their cause, he ordered 





the fires to be put out (so that the vessel might sail 
against the wind), and returned. While the look-outs 
aloft were trying to catch sight of any vessel or other 
object in the neighbourhood, the sounds again reached 
them; and, steering in their direction, the ship was 
hove to and a boat lowered; but the men hung back 
when the captain ordered a crew in, and wished to wait 
for daylight. 

“Why, what are you afraid of, men ? 
there are evil spirits cruising?” 

He paused in surprise, and all hands uttered a cry. 
A strange phenomenon was presented to their view : 
a pale-blue phosphorescent light suddenly gleamed out 
of the darkness, and showed them a wreck, dismasted 
and drifting. Through the open ports and breaches in 
the bulwarks, broken by the waves, the unearthly-looking 
radiance shone, glimmering and flickering on the stump 
of the mainmast, the only fragment of a spar left stand- 
ing. Its bows were towards them, and from their own 
mastheads they could at times, when it pitched and rolled, 
see down on to its deck. Close to the after hatchway 
burned a blue tremulous flame, sometimes shooting up 
vividly, at others sinking until nearly extinguished, by 
the light of which all on deck was rendered visible. All 
hands looked eagerly for signs of a crew; but nothing in 
the shape of a man was to be seen. The deck was 
cleared, the long-boat and spars gone; there was no- 
thing to conceal them from view, had any men been on 
board. 

But although nothing in the guise of mortal man was 
visible, other objects presented themselves to the view 
of the awe-struck sailors. Gaunt and weird-looking 
shapes of hideous animals were plainly seen flitting 
restlessly to and fro in the ghastly light of that un- 
natural illumination, of a lonely wreck at sea. 

“T can tell you sir,” said my informant, at this portion 
of his narrative, “that I for one was scared, and no 
mistake about it. I was brought up on a part of New 
England where a belief in the supernatural prevails. I 
had heard that evil spirits appeared at times in the form 
of beasts, and haunted the places where they had when 
on earth committed their crimes ; and we were off that 
coast where, for two hundred years, the desperadoes of 
every clime—pirates and buccaneers—had pursued, when 
in life, their horrid calling. As the blue light flickered, 
and the yells once more broke out, these tales of my 
early days might have made me fancy myself in the 
presence of some phantom ship with its ghastly crew. 

“But daylight soon came, the blue light went out, 
and we then saw that the wreck was a real one, and 
that a boat was towing astern; and when we pulled 
to it and hailed, voices from the cabin aft replied, and 
we rowed round and saw a man with his head and 
shoulders projecting out of the window. 

“¢T say, strangers!’ he shouted, ‘don’t none of you 
offer to come aboard. Some of the critturs got loose 
last night, and they're dangerous. And dangerous 
enough they appeared to be, for at that moment came to 
the taffrail, and looked down on us, several hyenas, 
whose eyes, sparkling with famine, glared most fero- 
ciously ; and no wonder: they had had no food for nearly 
a week. 

“The brig was in fact a complete menagerie, which a 
speculative American was taking to California, visiting 
all the South American ports on his way. He had been 
blown out to sea bya hurricane, which at last carried away 
his masts, and he had been drifting about ever since, till 
his beasts were nearly starved. He hada miserable crew, 
half of them being his showmen, and he himself was his 
own captain, trusting to his mate to navigate for him, 
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They had prepared the long-boat for leaving, should no 
vessel fall in with them, but had made repeated abortive 
efforts to rig jury-masts as well. In their last attempt 
the spar had fallen, and the heel of it smashed the cage 
containing the hyenas, and all hands had to make a 
speedy retreat to the after cabin, and keep below till 
daylight should enable them to shoot, or otherwise se- 
cure them. Our fire, by exciting the beasts, attracted 
their notice, and at first they thought it was a burning 
ship. Thelight seen by the boat early in the night, was 
made by burning some spirits of wine out of the cabin 
window, and they now prepared to repeat the signal, 
hoping to attract our attention; but this time, instead 
of hanging it out of the cabin window, they managed to 
open the hatchway and push it out on the deck, where the 
beasts were prowling about, restless with the hunger 
which tormented them. 

“The crew stayed three days with us; we rigged 
them up jury-masts, and, what was of greater conse- 
quence, supplied the captain with plenty of the beef 
from the whale for his animals, and thus saved him 
from ruin; for the poor man had invested all he had 
in the menagerie. We heard afterwards that he got safe 
to Callao, and I suppose is in California long before this.” 


A VISIT TO IRELAND IN TROUBLED TIMES. 


Tue year 1846 was drawing to a close when my friend 
and college chum, Charles Vernon, met me in my 
chambers one day to discuss the pros and cons of a 
Christmas expedition to the Emerald Isle, for which we 
both stood pledged. Having duly considered the mat- 
ter, we decided to start by mail train the next evening 
but one, for Holyhead, and thence to Dublin, in which 
city we proposed to spend Saturday and Sunday. Ac- 
cordingly, with tightly packed portmanteaus of a small 
size, indue course wearrived at the Euston Square Station, 
when, after the usual routine of ticket-taking and look- 
ing into one carriage after another to guard against 
“ babies,’ we at length ensconced ourselves in com- 
fortable corners, and felt fairly committed to our journey. 

Passing over the tediousness of the journey and the dis- 
comfort of the voyage, I hasten to introduce you, along 
with ourselves, most courteous reader, to the “ Gresham,” 
in Sackville Street, where warm baths and comfortable 
rooms soon recompensed us for the wretchedness we had 
undergone; in fact, our night’s unpleasantness only en- 
hanced our present enjoyment. A good breakfast at ten 
o'clock put us still more at ease with ourselves, and as 
soon as it was over we reconnoitred our whereabouts 
from the window. A splendid street spread to the right 
and left, having a view on the left of the lofty column 
erected in honour of Nelson, end flanked on the right by 
the Rotundo and its adjacent gardens. Having seen so 
much from the window, we descended to the street, and 
chartered a vehicle, called an “ outside car,” for the day, 
directing the driver to take us by the most celebrated 
sights in and about the city. Giving us a side nod, as 
much as to say, “I’m the boy that can do it,” he set out 
at a good round pace, going down the length of Sack- 
ville Street, and turning sharp off to the right, along a 
fine line of quays, past the four courts to “the park,” 
where he significantly pointed out “the fifteen acres,” 
celebrated in olden times as the duelling ground, and 
famous for its often recurring “reviews.” “Many’s 
the fine man that was left there quiverin’ on a daisy,” 
was the remark of our driver, as we drove on after 
inspecting the ground. Having got a glimpse of the 





Viceregal Lodge, we returned back through the city, | 


seeing all the principal buildings, until six o'clock, at 
which time we had ordered dinner. The next day being 
Sunday we went, by the advice of one of the hotel staff, 
to hear a celebrated preacher, now Bishop of Cork, and 
were much struck by his earnest, vehement manner and 
peculiar intonation of voice. At three o’clock we went 
to St. Patrick’s Cathedral and heard a good sermon and 
splendid choral service, after which we spent the even- 
ing quietly in our hotel, having to start by coach at 
seven o'clock the next morning for the county where 
our friend resided. 

A dark morning, with a heavy drizzling rain, was a 
very uninviting prelude to our day’s proceedings; but, 
making ourselves up as well as we could, we reached 
the “ Hibernian” in time to take two inside seats. After 
a tiresome journey we arrived, about seven o’clock in the 
evening, at the small town of L . where our road 
branched off, and a post car was to do duty instead of 
“the stage;”’ a poor-looking ale-house did itself the 
honour of figuring as “the hotel,” it being pretty 
evident that very few travellers availed themselves of its 
hospitalities, and considerable bustle greeted our advent, 
several maidens, with bare legs and feet, and 1ather 
unkempt locks, darting from various nooks and pas- 
sages, to take a look at the strangers. Having intimated 
a wish to proceed to our friend’s abode (which we ascer- 
tained was to be reached through twenty miles of chiefly 
bog road), our landlord, though strongly advising us to 
halt for the night, went out to give directions for the 
post car to come round. It was not long before a rush- 
ing, clattering sound, up a narrow entry beside the house, 
gave notice that our vehicle was ready; so, hastily finish- 
ing our tumblers of steaming hot whisky punch, we 
proceeded to arrange ourselves and our luggage on the 
hard-seated, stiff-backed car, and, having got clear of the 
town, tried to get a view of our driver and the road by 
the straggling beams of the moon. The road was over- 
hung by leafless branches of gigantic trees, and as 
lonely as any hermit could desire. Our driver, who had 
his hat pulled over his brows in a dogged kind of way, 
drove on for three or four miles without speaking a word. 
At last he said, in a meaning tone, “ Have ye any friends 
on the road, gentlemen ?” 

We assured him we had not the pleasure of being 
known to a single individual between the town we had 
left and the abode of our friend. 

“ Ah, it isn’t that I mane at all,” he exclaimed im- 
patiently ; “sure I mane have ye any friends on the 
road that’ll spake a good word for ye ?” 

“ Speak a good word for us for what?” I inquired. 

“ Arrah, is that all ye know about it?” he demanded 
in a mixed tone of surprise and contempt that strongly 
excited our curiosity; ‘ musha, then, it’s meself that id 
reyther not be in yere place to-night; an ye on the bog- 
road too; musha, what possessed ye to come on at all 
I wondher ?” 

“If you will explain yourself,” said I, “we will be 
greatly obliged to you.” 

“ Explain meself, is id? whethen that’s aisy done any- 
how. Don’t ye know the bad times that’s in it wid the 
poor, the crathurs ? an’ there’s them on the road that 
id think little of givin ye a warm reception. Sure t’was 
only last week, the man I was dhrivin was murdhered in 
the hollow there beyont; he was somethin like yerselves, 
an’ wouldn’t be advised. I had like to be murdhered too 
along wid him, only one of the boys knew me. Sure the 
car was bruk in the scuffle wid them dhraggin him off 
of it; the sorra such a fight I saw yet in all me born 
days; but I’m virm now, and it’s not for meself I’m 
afeared ; the boys won't touch me for a raison; but troth 
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I wouldn’t be ye for somethin; an’ if ye’ll take my ad- 
vice, gintlemen, ye'll put off yere dhrive till the day- 
light, an’ it’ll be bad enough then too, maybe.” 

Having hastily consulted as to what was best to be 
done, and being quite convinced of the sincerity of the 
man, from the earnestness with which he spoke, we 
directed him to turn back, thinking it better to risk 
sleeping in a comfortable room, and to bear with such 
fare and attendance as we could get, rather than to sleep, 
perchance too well, after attentions that it was more than 
hinted would not prove very agreeable. We were by 
no means sorry when the lights in the town were once 
more discernible, and soon forgot our mishaps, over a 
dish of eggs and bacon, enjoyed by a roaring turf fire. 
Our beds turned out to be soft and comfortable, and 
after breakfast we again essayed to reach the mansion 
of Mr. Winton. 

For fifteen miles the road, after we had passed the 
point of our return on the previous night, lay high, and 
with very few turnings, through a bog; miserable cabins 
were erected at long intervals in places that seemed 
unfit to shelter pigs, much less human beings; for two or 
three of them, gaunt famine-stricken creatures, stared 
with lack-lustre eyes upon us as we drove past, and our 
small stock of sandwiches was speedily exhausted among 
them. To give money in that desolate region seemed a 
mockery. About half way on this seemingly intermi- 
nable road, we saw a figure lying beside a bog-hole, and 
got off the car to see who it was; it proved to be a man 
whose tall bony form was not more than half covered by 
filthy rags; the contorted limbs were of skeleton thin- 
ness, and the skin covering his jaws was almost gum- 
med together, so sunken were they; scarcely any pulsa- 
tion was perceptible; and though not past the middle 
age, it was evident that this once powerful man was 
perishing miserably of famine. We had not a morsel of 
food left, if we even could have succeeded in getting him 
to take it; and, forcing a few drops of brandy from our 
flask into his blackened lips, we drove on as fast as we 
could, to send some one to his assistance. At a short 
distance we found a cabin as miserable as the others we 
had passed, and gave warning to the inmates of the 
state of the man we had discovered. ‘Two or three men 
who were there immediately hurried off, as well as their 
trembling limbs would carry them, to try to rescue the 
poor creature; but I fear all human help was vain. An 
old woman who sat crouched up in a corner by the fire 
said, “ It must be poor Mick Whelan; the poor sow], he 
dhragged himself there to die; sure it’s there he had 
his bit of a cabin; but the landlord knocked it down, 
when his wife an’ childer were dyin’ of the faver an’ 
the famine together, poor things; an’ sure Mick him- 
self tuk it then, an’ he had nowhere to lie but in the 
bog. Oh then, woe be to them that dhrove him out on 
the world, dacent man that he was!” 

Finding we could not do anything more, we proceeded 
on our way, with many sad reflections on the terrible 
scene we had witnessed, and on reaching the small town 
of R , about two miles from our friend’s abode, we 
drove to the police barrack, hoping to induce them to 
see after the unfortunate man; but they assured us that 
those losses were quite common, and it would be impos- 
sible for them to attend to them all. Sick at heart, we 
drove through the town, thinking over all we had heard 
and seen; but at the corner of one of the streets we were 
startled out of our reverie by the sight of a great crowd 
assembled inside and outside a baker's shop; men, 
women, and children, overcome with hunger, crowded 
together, catching the loaves as they were tossed out 
from hand to hand by those inside the shop, who stood 
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on the counters and scaled the highest shelves to get at 
the bread for which so many were famishing ; the baker 
stood looking on, without making an attempt to stop 
them ; indeed, any such attempt would have been worse 
than useless, to such a pitch of desperation were those 
famine-stricken creatures driven by maddening hunger. 
Mothers tore the loaves in half to give the soft inside 
part to the little infants in their arms, and gaunt men, 
with wolfish eyes, devoured the bread more like beasts 
of prey than human beings. Turning from this fearful 
picture of human misery, we found ourselves on a wind- 
ing road that led to our friend’s home, where we re- 
ceived a most hospitable welcome, and at seven o’clock 
sat down to a dinner-table on which nothing was forgot- 
ten that could conduce to comfort. It presented a strik- 
ing contrast to the scenes of the morning, and we could 
scarcely enjoy the good things so abundantly provided, ia 
the retrospect. We heard that music and dancing were 
kept up until nearly four o’clock in the morning; but 
we retired early, and slept very soundly after the various 
adventures we had undergone. These festivities were 
no doubt due to the idea of showing all possible “ hospi- 
tality” to visitors. Looking back now, however, in 
more sober years, there is a painful remembrance, as if 
the rich showed heartless levity amidst the famine and 
distress of their poor neighbours. 

The family, including visitors, of whom there were 
six besides ourselves (two of them being ladies), as- 
sembled for breakfast about noon (coffee having been sent 
round early to the bedrooms); and soon after, a variety of 
vehicles, including a mail phaeton, and the always to be 
met with outside car, came round, on and in which de- 
positing ourselves, we took a delightful drive through a 
beautiful demesne, and by some picturesque roads to a 
celebrated ruin, returning only in time to dress for din- 
ner. Again w@re the festivities continued until late 
into the night. My friend and I, whose rooms opened 
into each other, had not long resigned ourselves to sleep, 
when the hollow droning sound of a solid body of men, 
marching in the close vicinity of the house, made us 
jump out of bed and rush to the windows of my room, 
which overlooked the town, to endeavour to discover 
what it was. In the dim light we could discern a com- 
pact body of men, numbering probably from four to five 
hundred, who were halted in the open part of the lawn, 
just opposite the house. With wonderful precision they 
went through a series of military movements, some four 
or five individuals acting as commanders. After more 
than an hour’s drill, the order to march was given, and 
the whole body moved off in quick time, the heavy 
tramp being quite soldierly in its regularity. Vernon 
and I were puzzled to assign a reason for this extraor- 
dinary drill at such a time and place, and eagerly ques- 
tioned our host about it at breakfast. 

“ Ah, they are at it again, are they?” he remarked. 
“Well, I am surprised I did not hear them; but I sup- 
pose they came round by the plantation, at your end of 
the house, and kept on the grass.” 

“Precisely,” said Vernon; “but what does it mean, 
my dear sir P” 

“Mean !” cried our host, “ why, it means that they are 
rebels, or ribbon-men, or whatever you like to call them, 
preparing for the field, which they hope soon to take 
under the auspices of Mr. Smith O’Brien, or some other 
equally loyal subject.” 

“What!” I exclaimed, “is it possible that within a 
few miles of a garrison town, they are not afraid to ven- 
ture on such an experiment ?” 

“Fear does not seem to be a word that has a place in 





their vocabulary,” answered Mr. Winton. “If you stay 
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with us a little while, you will see and hear stranger 
things than this. I am not afraid of them; for my 
father and grandfather never ejected a tenant, or gave 
information against any of the country people in the 
troubled times, although many things came under their 
observation that would have been dangerous to their 
neighbours if made known. I have followed in their 
steps, consequently ; while others are fired at, and injured 
in many ways, I ama kind of privileged person. Come, 
finish your breakfast; we have a hard day’s shooting 
before us.” 

Vernon and I exchanged glances, not feeling alto- 
gether easy in the idea of being, as we evidently were, 
surrounded by a disaffected body of pcople, and only 
depending on a continuance of a certain kind of feeling 
for immunity from danger and possible loss of life. We 
could now understand the necessity for late hours and 
watchful guardianship during those long winter nights, 
and also fully appreciated the feeling that induced the 
gentlemen of the party always to have loaded guns 
within reach. 

Leaving the ladies on the lawn, practising at a target 
with pistols, we took our departure for the shooting 
ground, and bagged a good number of birds before the 
darkness warned us that it was time to return to the 
house. One or two neighbouring families joined our 
party at dinner; and as we sat over our wine, between 
eight and nine o’clock, the sound of footsteps stealthily 
creeping by the windows, which were close to the ground, 
made every man hold his breath to listen; but, at a sign 
from Mr. Winton, the conversation went on as if no cause 
for alarm existed. Again the steps sounded distinctly, 
as if the persons outside were coming closer to the win- 
dows to listen to the conversation within. 

“Well,” said our host, in a low tone, “ it may be that, 
like others, my time is come; so, if they ®tack the house, 
we will place the ladies and children in the upper rooms, 
and we will station ourselves on the lobbies, so as to 
command the staircase. You have your guns, I believe ?” 
(to the gentlemen who were dining with us). 

“Yes, certainly,” was the reply; “we never go out 
without them, though, like you, we have not much fear 
of any attack; but they are now ready loaded.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Winton; “you all know now 
what to do in case they should attack us.” 

Just as he spoke, the blow as of a musket-end on the 
hall door made us all start. 

“ Here they are, sure enough,” said our host. “ Now 
for a bold face ;” and, going to the hall door, he de- 
manded, “ Who's there ?” quite in an unsuspecting tone 
of voice. 

“Good ev’nin to ye, sir. We're friends; s0 open 
= door, if ye plase,” responded a voice from the out- 
side. 

“Certainly not at this time of night, until I know 
who you are and what you want,” replied Mr. Winton. 

hi Oh, then, Mr. Winton,” called out another voice, 
“it’s yourself that knows well enough what we want: 
hand out the guns, sir, and we'll be off wid our- 
selves.” 

he Be off with yourselves this moment without them,” 
said our host, in a determined tone; “the guns are 
here, well loaded, and you'll get the contents of them 
first, I promise you; so don’t break the peace between 
us. Come, boys, go off quietly; I never injured any of 
you, so don’t you try to injure me.” 

“Sure enough, you never did,” responded the first 
speaker; “but we have ordhers, sir, to get the guns, 
bekase we’re short of firearms.” 


IN TROUBLED TIMES. 


rejoined Mr. Winton; “and mind, the first man that 
lays a hand on this hall door to force it in, will be sorry 
for it once, and that will be always. You know me, that 
I'll keep my word; so go away quictly, or it may be 
worse for you.” 

A whispered consultation took place outside; and 
after a short debate, one who had not before spoken 
called out— 

“ All you say, sir, is thrue, and yer never made mis- 
chief agin any poor boy, though yer often had it in yer 
power; an we won’t annoy yer, never fear us, sir; we'll 
never do an injury to one belonging to ye. Good 
night, sir.” 

“Good night, boys; go home now,” said our host. 
Walking into the dining-room and taking his place at 
the table as if nothing unusual had occurred, he re- 
marked— 

“T guessed they wouldn’t play me such a dog’s trick ; 
I’m not a bit afraid of them.” 

Again did Vernon and I exchange glances, as the 
same idea presented itself to us both, that London, with 
all its smoke and fog, might be a preferable place to the 
county of —— just at present. Our visitors took leave 
of us at our usual breaking-up hour, setting off singing 
as gaily as if no such thing as a Ribbon society existed. 
But then, they too were privileged individuals. 

One of their families had hospitably invited all our 
party to return the visit on the next day but one, and 
intimated that, as they lived close to the town, we might 
expect a gathering of young people in theevening. Our 
party mustered pretty strong, and we set out in four 
vehicles for the scene of festivity. 

A delightful evening brought the “ small hours” im- 
perceptibly upon us, and at last we were compelled to 
break up. Duly wrapped and made up for the road, our 
party sallied forth, the only change in our order of 
march being that the two outside cars came last instead 
of being in the middle, as on our drive to our friend’s 
house. Again were the bandboxes rank and file raised 
in towering height on the centre cushion of each car; 
and we drove off into the darkness, feeling a strange 
loneliness as the cheerful lights of our friendly enter- 
tainer’s house. faded from view. When we had driven 
about half the distance home, at a sudden turn of the 
road a gust of wind blew nearly all the bandboxes, like a 
perfect avalanche, into the road; wreaths of flowers and 

gauzey nothings seeming about to find wings as they 
pirouetted about, coquetting with each other and the 
breeze, and anything but improving themselves by an 
occasional sliding movement into the little pools of liquid 
mud that dotted the road. Of course, we had to stop to 
recover the vagrant articles, and had the pleasure of 
seeing the mail phaeton and close carriage drive steadily 
on, while we were left to our own devices. Just as we 
were looking narrowly round, fearing a surprise, a party 
of about thirty or forty men, each armed with a gun, 
marched suddenly down upon us from a little bye road, 
or bureen, as the county people call it. 

* Hollo !” shouted the leader ; “‘ whose cars are those ?” 
“Sure, sir, they’re the masther’s,” answered the 
trembling page, who had been intrusted with the reins 
of our steed for the nonce. 

“The masther’s, you natural,” mimicked the same 
speaker; “I suppose ‘the masther’ has a name; what 
are ye doin here at this time o’ night, when other people 
want the road to attend to their business? Who's yer 
masther, ye spalpeen ?” 

“ Wirha, sir, it’s Misther Winton, the sorra lie in it,” 
blubbered the boy, who was nearly falling off the box 
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EPHRAIM THE TINSMITH. 


“ Well, an’ a good masther ye have, ye natural,” re- 
turned the man; “shut yer mouth, ye born idiot, there’s 
nobody goin’ to touch ye.” Advancing to the side of 
the car, he touched his hat and begged of the ladies not 
to be alarmed ; that his party would see them safe home, 
as there were some strangers expected on the road that 
might not be very respectful, as they did not know Mr. 
Winton. ‘The bandboxes were speedily collected, and, 
escorted by this formidable band, a man walking 
beside each of the horses, which of course had to go at 
a slow pace, we reached our friend’s gate, where, with a 
cordial “ good night,” our guard left us, and we were 
soon before a blazing fire in the drawing-room, recount- 
ing our adventure to the other members of the party, 
who were beginning to feel uneasy about us. 

Another week’s shooting brought our visit to a ter- 
mination, and our host having kindly sent us some 
miles across the country, in one of his cars, we stopped 
for an early dinner at the small town of M—, and 
ordered a post car, to continue our journey to a town 
where we should meet the night mail for Dublin. A 
weary night’s travelling introduced us ounce more to the 
“ faire citie,” where we purchased a few bog oak orna- 
ments, as mementoes of our visit, and were soon steering 
out of Kingston Harbour, on our return to dear smoky 
London. 





EPHRAIM THE TINSMITH. 


A coop many years ago, when I was residing in the 
island of Rhodes, the following event occurred :— 

A Jew, by name Ephraim, a native of Smyrna, by 
trade a tinsmith, made all kinds of tin goods that were 
needed for the metropolis, and among his customers was 
the Greek Metropolitan, with the greater number of the 
clergy. Through his intercourse with the priests, 
Ephraim was, in course of time, brought to the know- 
ledge and belief of the Christian religion. After being 
duly instructed and catechized, he expressed a wish to 
be baptized; but fearing the persecution of the Jews 
and Turks in Smyrna, he hesitated to avow openly his 
conversion. As he could gain nothing by the change, 
but would certainly incur various perils, there was no 
reason to doubt the sincerity of his profession. Atha- 
nasius, therefore, Metropolitian of Smyrna, kindly pro- 
tected and encouraged him, gave him the necessary 
money, and, through the Greek consul, Mr. Xenos, sent 
him to free Greece, with good recommendations. ‘I'he 
place chosen was the island of Tinos, situated opposite 
Syra, and he was to be baptized at the Monastery of 
“The Annunciation,” in that island. The ceremony 
was performed five months after his arrival, and he re- 
ceived the name of Hvangeles. Desirous of pursuing 
his occupation, and now still more fearing persecution 
from his countrymen, he was afraid to return to Smyrna. 
By the advice of some Christian friend, he resolved to 
go to Rhodes, as the best place to settle, because there, 
the Christians were more numerous than the Jews, and 
it was thought he could carry on his occupation to ad- 
vantage. 

Ephraim, now called Evangeles, therefore left ‘Tinos 
and came to Syra, and was recommended by Daniel, the 
Metropolitan of Syra, to the Metropolitan of Rhodes. 
On his arrival he opened a small shop inside the town, 
in which he carried on his business, buying all he needed 
from the Jews, who did not suspect his adherence to 
Christianity. He was always among the first and most 
regular attendants at the service, though held so very 
early in the morning. In a little time, however, some 
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of his countrymen came over from Smyrna, and, recog- 
nising him, betrayed him to the Jews, who of course, as 
their manner is with “ apostates,’ commenced treating 
him very badly. They would neither sell him tin nor 
soldering, and he could not buy it from any one else, for 
the Jews were the only tin merchants. When the poor 
fellow found that he and his family—for he had married 
a Christian wife—would soon come to utter destitution 
by this conduct, he thought it would be best to make 
his case known to the Metropolitan, and to ask his ad- 
vice. When the Metropolitan learned the circumstance, 
he consoled Evangeles to the best of his power, gave him 
some money, ‘and told him to go home and remain as 
quietly as heretofore, without letting any one know that 
he had been to him, but to come back to him again in a 
week, 

After Evangeles had left him, the Metropolitan called 
together a council of all the highest and most influential 
men of the island, and at the same time sent word to 
the Governor, what he intended to do, both for the 
benefit of the man, and to punish the Jews, who had 
behaved so badly. The resolution the couneil came to 
was, that a subscription should be made from the Chris- 
tians, making up a good sum, so that they might send 
the new convert to Constantinople, to purchase the 
goods he needed for carrying on his trade. This was 
done; and he was sent to Constantinople with excellent 
testimonials from the Metropolitan, to different mer- 
chants, who were told to supply Evangeles with every- 
thing that was neccessary. 

In the meantime, the Metropolitan pronounced an 
excommunication upon all Christians who should either 
speak to, or buy of, or have any transaction whatever 
with the Jewish people, at the same time recommending 
them all to buy anything they needed from Evangeles. 
Among devout Greeks, a threat of excommunication is 
no slight affair, as disobedience involves spiritual evils, 
which might well be dreaded, if true. In fact the ex- 
communicated are declared to be as Dathan and Abiram, 
outcasts from the Church of God. It was no doubt an 
unwarrantable stretch of authority, besides being not a 
good example, to act in the spirit of retaliation ; but the 
Greeks there all had great respect for their Metropolitan, 
and were not sorry to punish the Jews for their intoler- 
ance. In general, however, the Greeks are, of all re- 
ligious bodies, the most relentless persecutors of those 
who leave their communion. The principles of religious 
toleration and Christian charity are too little practised 
among Jews and Greeks, as well as Roman Catholics. 

When the Jews heard this awful news, they were 
sore dismayed, for they could not get anything they 
needed, and as they could make very little business with 
the Turks, they did not know what to do. Finding 
themselves getting into great distress, they applied to 
the Governor, and besought him to intercede with the 
Metropolitan for them, and to beg of him to recall his 
anathema, so that they might again do business with 
the Christians. In order better to persuade them to do 
so, they offered the Governor 200,000 piastres, and the 
Metropolitan 150,000 piastres. The Governor then in- 
terceded with the Metropolitan, who after some little 
persuasion acceded to their earnest entreaties, and re- 
called his anathema. The money that the Metropolitan 
received from them, was afterwards handed over to 
Evangeles, for the education of his children. Evangeles 
returned from Constantinople in great joy, and full of 
thankfulness to the Almighty, who had so marvellously 
prospered him. He brought with him everything that 
was necessary for his tin trade, and the last time I 
heard, he was obtaining a good and honest living. 
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THE WANDERER. 


(Froin a Painting by Joseph Clark, exhibited ai the Royul Academy, and at the International Exhibition), 
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SALT. 

Irv a chemist, inquisitive to learn about the mineral con- 
stituents of animal bodies, should select a little blood or 
brain, muscle or tendon—almost any animal liquid or soft 
tissue, in short—if he evaporate it first to dryness, and 
afterwards burn it in an open vessel, until nothing 
further burns away, certain fixed materials will remain, 
to which, in a general way, the term ashes may be 
given. If to these ashes the tongue be applied, there 
will be no sort of difficulty in recognising the predom- 
inant taste of common table-salt. Chemists, however, 
are not usually content with accepting the record of 
taste as an ultimate appeal: they like to get the material 
bodily—in the present case, no very difficult matter. If 
to the ashes distilled water be applied, and if whatever 
distilled water will dissolve, be filtered through white 
blotting-paper, we shall obtain a clear solution, that, 
when evaporated, will leave certain crystalline matters, 
prominent amongst whieh is common salt. A universal 
constituent of animal bodies is common salt—so uni- 
versal, that except an animal can acquire it in one way 
or another, that animal cannotlive. Widely diffused all 
over the world, though in some regions sparingly, salt 
is taken up by the roots of most if not all vegetables, 
and may accordingly be found in their ashes. It so hap- 
pens, however, that, whilst stems and leaves are com- 
paratively rich in salt, very little if any is discoverable 
in seeds, and such seed-like fruits as wheat, barley, 
rice—in short, the cereal grains. The practical result of 
this is, that whereas people who live exclusively on ani- 
mal food can dispense with salt, it becomes a necessity 
of life to people whose exclusive diet consists of grain, 
or food prepared from grain. ‘The ancient criminal law 
of Holland was very cruel, as the following enactment 
will make manifest. It was decreed that malefaetors 
who had committed murder under certain peculiar cir- 
cumstances, should be imprisoned in a damp cell, fed 
on bread holding no salt, and water alone—not so very 
terrible to read about, but horrible in the result. Death, 
not very prolonged, was sure to follow; and it was an 
agonizing death, the symptoms and particulars of which 
need not be here recounted. 

Salt is continually evolved from animal bodies in 
various ways. ‘To compensate for that loss, every grain 
of salt outgoing must be made good by a corresponding 
grain incoming; and inasmuch as very few human in- 
dividuals nourish themselves with a diet purely animal ; 
inasmuch as vegetable matters either poor in salt, or 
wholly devoid of it, constitute much of human diet, al- 
most everywhere ; therefore does the addition of salt to 
articles of food become a necessity. Clearly, thon, it 
would be incorrect for us to look upon salt as a mere con- 
diment—a sort of whip to tickle up a sleepy palate, or a 
spur to make a lazy stomach work faster in its labour of 
digestion. Salt, dietetically regarded, is by no means 
in the same category with mustard, pepper, and some 
other things of that sort. If a chemist should seek for 
evidences of mustard, pepper, and cayenne in the blood 
or muscle, he would be assuredly disappointed: they will 
not be there to be found ; with salt, as we have scen, it is 
otherwise. 

Inasmuch, then, as salt is indispensable to human 
existence, we need not marvel that, through the bene- 
ficent providence of God, it has been so widely dif- 
fused. Strictly speaking, no part of terra firma is de- 
void of salt; otherwise plants, wherever grown, could not 
in all cases reveal the presence of salt in their ashes. 
But leaving out of question this minute salt dispensation, 
we shall find, on taking stock of the known world, that 
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very few regions are so placed as to be wholly inac. 
cessible to salt obtained in masses, and circulated bodily. 
All things considered, perhaps the chief source of salt— 
the whole world through—is the ocean. As to total 
amount, the quantity of ocean salt must be considered 
illimitable ; though it would be an error to assume, as is 
sometimes done, that table-salt, and that alone, is what 
gives taste to the sea. Evidence of taste alone will 
suffice to assure any one of the truth of the objection, 
inasmuch as sea water is bitter to the taste, whereas a 
solution of pure table-salt is wholly devoid of bitterness, 
being saline only. The bitterness, in point of fact, is 
mainly attributable to the presence of magnesia com- 
pounds, chiefly sulphate of magnesia or Epsom salt: 
whence it happens that wherever table-salt is extracted 
from sea water, Epsom salt is also produced, or may 
be produced, as a collateral product. 

Chemists have offen to deal with the problem of 
separating from water some fixed—that is to say, non- 
volatile—body held by the water in solution; and this, 
in the majority of cases, though not universally, is ac- 
complished by evaporating the water, so that the fixed 
material may be left behind. Theoretically it does not 
signify how relatively great the mass of the water may 
be, or how relatively small the amount of non-volatile 
material. Thus, to put an extreme case, if the current 
of Father Thames were absolutely pure water—which 
all of us know is an assumption very wide of the truth 
~—if the whole volume of the Thames, from source to 
exit, were absolutely pure water, and only one pound of 
common salt were to be dissolved in all that enormous 
volume, then undoubtedly, time enough and heat enough 
being given, the one pound of salt might be recovered 
by driving away the excess of water. In this climate, 
and taking into consideration the enormous amount of 
English rainfall, the only possible way to drive off the 
excess of water would consist in the process of artificial 
evaporation by fuel heat. If, however, our ideal river 
were situated in some dry place—Hgypt or Peru, for 
example—then the evaporative power of solar heat, time 
enough being given, would suffice; eventually, our single 
pound of salt would be left behind. This, of course, is 
an extreme case—a purely ideal case; but it is a fair 
introduction to what I am arriving at. In different 
parts of the world, two distinct methods are employed 
for obtaining salt from sea water; the first consists in 
collecting the sea water in shallow pools near the shore, 
and allowing the sun’s rays to operate; the second, in 
the application of artificial heat to pans into which 
portions of sea water have been turned. In France, 
Spain, and Portugal, the method of solar evaporation 
is adopted, and answers well; but in India it succeeds 
better, as—considering the extreme solar heat of India— 
might readily have been inferred. The process is very 
inapplicable to Bngland; nevertheless, it has bsen 
followed here in times gone by. Salt, by whichever 
process obtained from sea water, is never so pure as 
salt extracted from inland saline springs; inasmuch 
as compounds of magnesia, and other substances, always 
linger, and impart a bitter taste; nevertheless, vast 
quantities of ocean-extracted salt were formerly im- 
ported—a prejudice existing in its favour for special 
application, chiefly the curing of meat and fish. Pre- 
judice, however, is not exactly the word ; the fact being, 
this salt is more appropriate for meat and fish curing, 
as, up to a certain size, the grains are larger. Now, 
whenever salt is produced from sea water by solar eva- 
poration, the grains are always large—‘“ bay salt” the 
result is called; but this condition is so wholly de- 
pendent on a particular graduation of heat, that manu- 
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SALT. 


facturers of salt from inland saline springs now habi- 
tually turn out their product in any size of grain that 
may be most desired. Having given precedence to the 
ocean, considered as a salt producer—a precedence only 
just and reasonable, if we reflect by how much ocean 
exceeds available terra firma in extent—turn we now 
our regards to salt rocks, inland salt springs, and super- 
ficial layers of deposited salt, as found in certain parts of 
theworld. It is evident that projecting or denuded rocks 
of salt could only have a prolonged existence in certain 
dry climates. If, for example, a solid rock of table-salt 
were set up to-day in London, exposed to all our fre- 
quent showers, I put it to the reader how long he 
imagines that rock would last? Nevertheless, in certain 
places where little or no rain falls—in Upper Egypt, 
Peru, and the South of Spain, for example—denuded 
masses of rock salt, of enormous magnitude, are still 
found. 

Pliny has recorded in one of his books, that certain in- 
habitants of Upper Egypt, near Abyssinia, inclosed their 
dead in crystal crypts, the result of which was natural 
mummification. There can hardly be a doubt that the so- 
called crystal was nothing else than rock salt. England 
is profusely furnished with salt rock; but it is buried, 
and therefore has to be obtained, when obtained, by 
mining, like any other mineral. Cheshire, Staffordshire, 
and Worcestershire, are our chief salt-producing local- 
ities, the source of production being rock salt; though 
it is no. immediately from rock salt that our beautifully 
white Hnglish‘table salt, the admiration of foreigners, 
isproduced. The manner of obtaining it is by the eva- 
poration of water, saturated with salt by contact with 
the salt rock. ‘T'o this end, the salt proprietor sinks a 
shaft or well down upon the salt rock; this done, if he 
meets with brine, already prepared to his hand, good; if 
not, he pumps fresh water into his well, allows the water 
to stand until saturated, pumps it out, evaporates it in 
auiron pan, and behold, dry salt. Thus prepared, table 
salt is always purer than mere powdered rock salt would 
be, inasmuch as the latter holds locked up in it a vari- 
able amount of coloured earthy impurities. Much ot 
British rock salt is exported to Holland and elsewhere, 
to be refined, and used for some of the numerous pur- 
poses to which salt is applicable; much is used in the 
artificial soda manufacture, and, strangely as it may 
sound, large quantities of it are employed to increase the 
saltness of the sea. The exact state of the case is as 
follows :—Before the salt manufacturer begins to apply 
heat to his saline solution, he naturally desires that the 
solution be charged with salt to the highest degree pos- 
sible. Now, inasmuch as it is evident that sea-water 
will be sooner saturated with salt rock than fresh water, 
the manufacturer is in the habit of transporting lumps 
of salt rock to the sea-side, and deluging them with sea 
water rather than fresh water. On the continent of 
Europe the most useful, as also the most celebrated de- 
posits of rock salt, are found in Polish Galicia, where 
the mode of working differs essentially from that prac- 
tised amongst us, inasmuch as the Polish rock salt is 
mostly dug out, pounded more or less fine, and used in 
that condition. Were there no such thing as taxation, 
and laws restricting international traftic, Poland alone, 
or England alone, could furnish the whole civilized world 
with salt; but governors have ever shown a partiality 
for laying their heavy hand upon salt, on which to im- 
pose a tax for the benefit of their exchequers. 

Truth to confess, salt is a very tempting article to 





any greedy home minister, or Chancellor of the Exche- 
(uer. People must consume it—no fear of that; so a 
greedy Chancellor of the Exchequer has only to impose 
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his tax, and see that no smuggling takes place, and be- 
hold the levy is forthcoming. In this country, for some 
time prior to 1823, a war tax had to be paid on all salt 
consumed, amounting to no less than a hundred and fifty 
per cent. on the instrinsic value of the article: so that, 
when the poor peasant killed his family pig, one half of the 
victim had commonly to be sold in order to provide salt 
for the other half. In France, prior to the first, or great 
revolution, there existed a very oppressive tax, called the 
“ Gabel,” the nature of which was to levy on each in- 
dividual a certain amount, on the assumption of a cer- 
tain quantity of salt annually consumed. In Spain, even 
at the present day, the government seeks to guard itself 
against the contingency of losing its salt revenue, by 
limiting the sale of this necessary of life to shopkeepers 
licensed by the government, and carrying on their busi- 
ness under the security of abond. In Spain these state 
or government shops vend not only salt but gunpowder 
and tobacco—rather a queer combination of things, an 
Englishman perhaps may think: the shops are called 
“ Estancos.” 

Owing to international restrictions, many European 
salt springs, so poor in salt that under a system of free 
trade they would not pay for working, are turned to 
manufacturing account; and in reference to them we 
shall now have to note a pretty piece of manufacturing 
ingenuity. Certain proprietors of weak saline springs 
in Sardinia, and also in Germany, desire to evaporate 
water rapidly and at a small expense; so they build up 
an enormous stack of thorn faggots, upon which they 
pump their weak salt brine, allowing the latter to per- 
colate over and through, exposed to the air and wind. 
The result of this treatment is, that the liquid comes 
down stronger than it went up; so strong that it now 
admits of being evaporated in iron pans with economy. 

People do not eat salt by the spoonful; however, one 
way or another, not a meal passes but some is ingested. 
According to statistics based upon the dietetic records 
of prisons and union workhouses, the annual salt con- 
sumption in these places for each individual is about 
sixteen pounds; and this, perhaps, accords with the salt 
consumption of people ordinarily situated. 

I have already remarked that the levying of a tax on 
salt presents extraordinary temptations to governments 
in want of money; andI have stated what formerly 
happened to the English cotter’s dead pig. If this be 
deemed hard treatment, what shall we say of the East 
Indian salt monopoly, held to with cruel tenacity by 
the East Indian Government, from 1765 (when it was 
first inaugurated by Lord Clive) to 1856, when par- 
tial relaxation took place. What should we say if the 
British agricultural labourer was driven by the rapacity 
of government to sacrifice, not merely the value of half 
a pig now and then, but no less than a clear sixth of his 
yearly earnings, in order to buy the salt indispensable 
for his victuals? Yet this is what the Hindoo labourer 
had to do in the period which elapsed between Lord Clive’s 
salt enactment and the year 1836. The fact was tes- 
tified to by Mr. J. Crawford before a select committee of 
the House of Commons in 1836—testified to, moreover, 
on the assumption that 12 lbs. per man per annum re- 
presented the annual salt consumption of India. Con- 
sidering that Hindoos eat little else than rice—a food 
requiring more salt than an Englishman’s food—con- 
sidering, moreover, that English individuals are calculated 
to eat no less than sixteen pounds of salt each yearly, 
it would seem to follow that Hindoos, under the old 
salt dispensation of India, could not afford, even with 
the sacrifice of two months’ wages yearly, to consume 
the salt they needed. The select committee of 1836 
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recommended that Government should restrict their 
monopoly to salt manufactured from native sources. A 
few years elapsed, and private Hindoo manufacturers 
were allowed to compete with the Government; and thus 
remained the law until the beginning of the present 
year, when the export of British made salt to India 
(paying a reasonable duty) was permitted. A prejudice 
existed against the imported material at first: it was too 
white; a sort of caste fceling favourable to native salt 
had grown up amongst the Hindoos. The prejudice has 
disappeared: white salt now sells readily throughout 
India, and one good result of the changed state of things 
has been to liberate thousands of acres of pestilential 
marshy ground from the salt manufacturer to the 
farmer. 

So much now concerning the utilities of salt; and not 
all of these; for example, the enormous application of it 
to the manufacture of soda. A few concluding words now 
about what we may call the poetry of salt. Consider 
the nature of it, how composed. A white, shining metal, 
brilliant as silver, soft as wax—a metal that takes fire 
if dropped upon water—this metal we may term the 
basis or foundation of salt. Let that metal combine 
with the highly poisonous corrosive element chlorine, 
and we have salt. The first curious point in reference 
to this union is that chlorine and sodium, when united 
to form salt, occupy much less space than either sepa- 
rately. So much for mere bulk. Consider next the deadly 
nature of pure chlorine—how desolating it would be— 
how wholly destructive of life, if God had permitted it to 
roam loose through the world in the atmosphere, like 
oxygen and nitrogen. Under these ideal circumstances 
nothing now living could have lived: the world would 
have been silent, blighted, desolate. Accordingly do we 
find that chlorine and certain other elements, noxious 
when pure, are all locked up by a beneficent Deity, 
chained like so many malefactors in a prison; thence to 
be let out from time to time, and made to do forced 
labour at the will and beck of man, under the light of 
science. Hereat arrived I threw down my 
pen, fancying I had done; but the idea just occurred to 
me that I might put myself in bad favour with thrifty 
housekeepers philosophically inclined, if I should con- 
clude an article on salt without explaining the why and 
because of its preservative power on meat. Well, chiefly, 
almost wholly, because it hardens the albuminous part 
and dries every part. Inasmuch, then, as a certain 
amount of water is indispensable to putrefaction, and as 
salt takes away that necessary amount, it follows that 
putrefaction cannot take place. Some one would like to 
tell me, perhaps, that salt actually moistens meat—the 
very reverse of what I have stated. Only think about 
it. If the surface of a steak be all the more wet for a 
salting, and if the moisture has come out of the steak, 
why, does it not follow that the meat internally is all the 
dryer P 





THE CODEX SINAITICUS. 


Iy a former article on this recently-discovered manu- 
script of the Sacred Scriptures, evidence was adduced 
to show that its claims to extreme antiquity have been 
greatly overrated. The arguments brought forward in 
that article have induced many to suspend their judg- 
ment. The following statement, however, is given by 
one who believes in the great antiquity of the Codex :— 

During the time that the ms. was at Leipsic, in 
Tischendorf’s keeping (for it is now returned to the 
Imperial Library at St. Petersburg), the Professor per- 
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mitted many of the learned of his own countrymen to 
examine it, and several eminent English scholars have 
enjoyed the same privilege. Of these we may mention 
Mr. Bradshaw, Librarian of the University Library at 
Cambridge, and Dr. Tregelles. ‘The latter, in the course 
of last year, spent a week at Leipsic, on Tischendorf’s 
express and earnest invitation, in order that he might 
bestow the freest and most careful examination on this 
Codex, and form his own unbiassed judgment as to its 
age and value. 

The reasons which have led these critics, German 
and English, to regard this as a Ms. of the fourth century, 
are as follows :— 

1. The character of the handwriting. In the forms of 
the letters, the Codex Sinaiticus and the Codex Vati. 
canus more nearly approach the papyrus rolls found at 
Herculaneum than any other vellum books in existence, 
These two codices further resemble those papyri more 
closely than mss. even of the fifth century do, in two 
particulars : first, in the almost entire absence of punc- 
tuation; and, second, in the entire absence of initial 
letters larger than the rest of the writing. 

2. The vellum itself of this Codex supplies an argu- 
ment. In ancient Mss. we find this material gradually 
but steadily degenerating in quality in the sixth and 
succeeding centuries, while for the exceeding beauty 
and fineness of the vellum this Ms. is unequalled by any 
other, except perhaps the Codex Vaticanus alone. 

3. We will now quote from Tischendorf :—* Students 
of sacred paleography will readily remember with what 
satisfaction Leonard Hug, in his dissertation, published 
in 1810, on the antiquity of the Vatican Ms., pointed out 
that each page was divided into three columns, so that 
‘on opening the book, the eye takes in six columns at 
once. Hence he says that ‘the look of the book pre- 
sents almost the appearance of an ancient roll;’ and he 
thence infers its high antiquity. His words are: ‘ This 
peculiarity in the form of the Codex shows it to have 
been written at the period when the transition was 
made from rolls to books, and their earlier form, to 
which the eye was now accustomed, was retained, that 
the books might as much as possible resemble rolls, 
and the innovation might yet keep up the semblance of 
antiquity.’ He adds, that he is acquainted with no other 
ancient document like the Vatican Ms. in this particular, 
except the famous fragment of Dion Cassius.” There 
are, indeed, a very few more; and it is not to be won- 
dered at that just three or four scribes of the eighth or 
ninth century imitated ancient precedent; nor do these 
very exceptional cases invalidate the general argument. 
Tischendorf proceeds: “ As to this distinction, however, 
which Hug claims for the Vatican Ms., it is surpassed by 
the Sinaitic Ms., inasmuch as in every page—except, as in 
the Vatican, the poetical or stichometrical books—it ex- 
hibits not three, but four columns, so that when the book 
lies open, the eye takes in eight columns, and receives 
yet more distinctly the impression as of an ancient roll; 
and this is of so much the more importance as this Ms. 
stands absolutely alone in this respect.” 

4, Again, in those passages where an error, or sup- 
posed error, of the original scribe is corrected in a later 
hand-writing—though, as Tischendorf (in common with 
all who have seen the original Ms.) believes, two of these 
correctors lived some centuries later than the first writer 
—even they used no accents; which shows them to 
have lived before the eighth century of our era. 

5. Another argument is based on the fact that the 
epistle of Barnabas, and a portion of the Shepherd of 
Hermas, are found in this manuscript. It is well known 
that in the second and third centuries these hooks were 
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THE CODEX 


by many received as inspired; but they were rejected 
from the sacred canon by the common consent of the 
fourth century. This Codex, therefore, which contains 
those books, was most probably written not later than 
that age. 

6. The readings of the ms. itself point to the same 
conclusion. We cite two instances. Eusebius (who 
died in a.D. 340) expressly affirms that “in Mark, Jesus 
is not said to have appeared to his disciples after his 
resurrection.” And again: “The accurate copies (ra 
api} THY avrvypagwy) close Mark’s account with the 
words of the angel who appeared to the women, and 
said, ‘ Fear not : ye seek Jesus the Nazarene,’ and so on; 
to which he adds, ‘and they, when they heard, fled, and 
said nothing to any man, for they were afraid.’ For at 
this point is the conclusion in almost all the copies of 
Mark.” Gregory of Nyssa, Severus of Antioch, Victor 
of Antioch, and Jerome, are evidence on the same side. 
But whereas the great mass of mss. of the New Testa- 
ment, from the fifth century downwards, contain these 
yerses (Mark xvi. 9—20) which these fathers contend 
against as spurious, the Vatican and Sinaitic Codices 
alone reject them. 

Our.second instance is from Ephesians i. 1, where we 
know that Origen did not read the words “in Ephesus” 
in the copies that he used; and Basil, about the middle 
of the fourth century, distinctly declares that in the old 
copies in his day these words were wanting. But of all 
known mss. the Vatican and Sinaitic alone omit these 
words, which we feel, in reading Colossians iv. 16, we can 
so well dispense with. 

7. Then there is the orthography of this Codex. The 
modern mss. all show the influence of grammarians in 
the general accuracy of the spelling; but the more 
ancient Greeks were supremely indifferent about ortho- 
graphy. When we find eoxpor for aroypor, par and oar 
for pe and oe, xepar for yarpe, or reere for referac (¢ and 
a having been pronounced alike, as they still are by the 
Greeks) ; or when we have yipac for yepac, eva for wa 
(i.e. iva), weovpevoe for roovpevot, nvvyn for nvovyn, doce 
for doaev (t, ot, et, v, having all been pronounced like 
our 7 in marine): we have here so many proofs of the 
antiquity of the Ms. 

8. Additional arguments may be found in the order 
of the books, especially those of the New Testament; in 
the remarkable simplicity of the headings and subscrip- 
tions to the several books; and in the original absence 
of the “ Ammonian sections” and “ Eusebian canons :” 
in all of which respects, as well as in the orthography, 
this ms. most closely resembles the Vatican Codex. 

9. And lastly, there is this to be remembered : that a 
portion of this same Ms. was brought from the same 
monastery by the same person nearly twenty years since. 
It was published in 1846 as the Codex Friderico- 
Augustanus, and its very high antiquity was never 
questioned. ‘The same reasoning which led Tischendorf 
to assign the Codex Friderico-Augustanus to about the 
middle of the fourth century, must also apply to the 
Codex Sinaiticus. 





REGINALD HEBER. 
IL. 
It was not long before Heber was nominated to the im- 
portant family living of Hodnet. This was his position 
for fifteen years, in the course of which he discharged 
the offices of Select Preacher and of Bampton Lecturer 
before the University of Oxford, and ultimately received 
the distinguished office of the Preachership of Lincoln’s 
Inn. During these years, in addition to his parochial 
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labours, he was actively engaged in literary pursuits. 
“The Quarterly Review” had been just established, and 
almost from the first Heber became a constant con- 
tributor. It is impossible to study these articles with- 
out feelings of the highest admiration for their dis- 
tinguished author; his range of subjects is very great, 
and his knowledge both wide and exact. On all sub- 
jects of scholarship, criticism, taste, history, theology, he 
writes in an eloquent and masterly manner, and the 
reader is equally absorbed by the thoughtful wisdom and 
kindly spirit of his writings, or by the justice of his views 
and the extent of his learning. Among his important 
literary undertakings, several may be enumerated in which 
he made some progress, and which, had his life been 
spared, he might have concluded—works which other 
authors have taken in hand and brought to completion. 
Such was a Dictionary of the Bible, a vast undertaking, 
which he himself could hardly have hoped, single-handed, 
to achieve; a poem, “Morte d’Arthur,” the design of 
which has since been accomplished by Mr. Tennyson’s 
poem of that name, and his “ Idylls of the King ;” another 
poem, “The World before the Flood,” under which title 
James Montgomery has written a noble poem; and a 
fragmentary collection of sacred poems for the various 
Sundays of the year, after a plan that has been perfected 
in Mr. Keble’s “ Sacred Year.” It may surprise some 
persons to learn that he was also the author of various 
clever jeux @esprit, and of “ Blue Beard, a Serio-comic 
Oriental Romance.” Casual incidents at times suggested 
subjects to his ready muse. He could not hear a pretty 
Scotch or Welsh tune without composing lines as an 
accompaniment. An incident in his vacation travels 
suggested the following eminently pleasing lines, “ On 
Heavenly and Earthly Hope :”— 
** Reflected on the lake, I love 
To see the stars of evening glow, 


So tranquil in the heavens above, 
So restless in the wave below. 
** Thus, heavenly hope is all serene, 
But earthly hope, how bright soc’er, 
Still fluctuates o’er this changing scene, 
As false and fleeting as ’tis fair.’’ 


The following has found its way into nearly all the 
best collections of Heber’s poetry— 


* FAREWELL. 
‘* When eyes are beaming 
What never tongue might tell ; 
When tears are streaming 
From their crystal cell ; 
When hands are link’d that dread to part, 
And heart is met by throbbing heart, 
Oh, listen! bitter is the smart 
Of them that bid farewell! 
** When hope is chidden 
That fain of bliss would tell, 
And love forbidden 
In the breast to dwell ; 
When, fetter’d by a viewless chain, 
We turn and gaze, and turn again, 
Oh, death were mercy to the pain 
Of those that bid farewell!” 


The poem of “ Morte d’Arthur” bears manifest traces 
throughout of his affection for Spenser, his favourite 
author, as a pleasant companion in long solitary rambles. 
Occasionally we trace Spenser’s thoughts, and even an 
adaptation of his language. Guineveve is, of course, 
the heroine, but she here appears under the name of 
Ganora. Here is an image of clear poetic beauty :— 

*¢ Pale as some wintry lake, whose frozen glass 
Steals from the snow-clad heaven a paler hue, 
Ganora sate.” 
But those which the reader will peruse the oftenest, and 
with the greatest pleasure, are unquestionably the sacred 
peems. The plan of some of them may be briefly 
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stated. Some sacred incident is selected, whose dra- 
matic point is pewerfully seized, and is furthermore im- 
pressed by a musical refrain, ‘Take, for instance, the 
verses on the Widow of Nain: 
** Wake not, oh mother! sounds of lamentation ; 
Weep not, oh widow, weep not hopelessly ! 
Strong is His arm, the bringer of salvation, 
Strong is the Word of God to succour thec! 
“* Bear forth the cold corpse, slowly, slowly bear him, 
Hide his pale features with the sable pall ; 
Chide not the sad one wildly weeping near him, 
Widew’d and childless, she has lost her all! 


‘* Why pause the mourners? Who forbids our weeping ? 
Who the dark pomp of sorrow has delay’d ? 
* Set down the bier—he is not dead, but sleeping ! 
Young man, arise!’ He spake, and was obeyed. 


** Change, then, oh sad one! grief to exultation, 
Worship and fall before Messiah’s knee ; 
Strong was His arm, the bringer of salvation, 
Strong was the Word of God to succour thee !’’ 


The pathetic beauty and the musical cadence of these 
lines can hardly be heightened. None of these literary 
tastes, however, drove him away from the regular dis- 
charge of his many duties as a clergyman. Work of 
various kinds rapidly increased upon him, “TI have so 
many employments gradually accumulating about me, 
that, like the ass between the two bundles of hay, I 
have not known which to begin upon ; or, still more like 
Barretti’s sluttish cook-maid, who, on being told that 
she had the house to clean, the fire to make, the clothes 
to wash, and a large dinner to dress, ran eagerly up- 
stairs and went to bed in despair.” Notwithstanding 
this disclaimer, he appears to have worked with the 
utmost energy, and even beyond his strength. This 
was conspicuously seen at a time when a putrid disease 
was raging in Hodnet. He was then daily to be seen in 
the cottages where the disorder was the worst, carrying 
to the sufferers necessary food and medicine, and not 
allowing the fear of infection to prevent this labour of 
love. He would say that he “was as much in God’s 
keeping in the sick man’s chamber asin his own.” For 
many weeks he was preserved unscathed ; but, visiting a 
crowded workhouse where the disease was most infec- 
tious, he was taken ill, and the disorder also ran through 
his household, seven members of which were attacked 
at the same time. Through the goodness of God they 
all eventually recovered. 

When the bishopric of Calcutta was offered to him, he 
was in a state of the utmost anxiety on the subject. The 
President of the Board of Control, Mr. Wynn, was his 
personal friend, who begged for his opinion concerning 
any one who might be named for the appointment, imply- 
ing, at the same time, that Heber had the refusal of it. 
He wrote back, “I will confess that (after reading mis- 
sionary reports and some of Southey’s articles in the 
‘Quarterly’) I have sometimes been tempted to wish 
myself Bishop of Calcutta, and to fancy that I could be 
of service there. Will you permit me to defer my 
answer for a few days?” “My dear Reginald,” wrote 
back Mr. Wynn, “I not only cannot wish, but I really 
believe (putting my own personal feelings aside) that 
[ could not honestly advise you to accept the mitre of 
Calcutta, considering what your present situation and 
future prospects are in this country. At the same time, 
this must be determined by you, and you only; and 
T should feel that I was not doing my duty to the mil- 
lions of India if I did not afford every facility in my 
power towards your undertaking the task.” He writes 
again to Mr. Wynn, still further postponing his answer, 
and asks, “ Will you permit me, now you know my cir- 
camstances and my feelings, to ask whether you would 
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be still disposed to give me the same advice which you 
did when I first expressed my wish for the appointment} 
And might I further ask, as the greatest instance of 





friendship which I can hope for from you, that you 
would put yourself in my place and decide for me as for 
yourself under similar circumstances p? Mr. Wynn 
simply replied, “ In good truth it is a decision which no 
man can make for another. . . . God bless and 
direct you.” Heber then wrote, and decisively declined 
it. The President of the Board of Control said in 
answer, “Till I received your final decision, I was 
averse to writing further, or in any degree influencing 
your mind upon the subject; but now that this is formed 
I cannot refrain from expressing the gratification which 
I feel at your remaining in this country, and my convic. 
tion that, in your place, I should have determined as you 
have done.” Mr. Wynn nevertheless, in the course of 
a few days, received a letter from Mr. Heber stating 
that he had made up his mind to accept the appointment 
if it was still open to him. The matter was thus finally 
settled. With such circumstances of vacillation and 
uncertainty was this brief but memorable episcopate 
undertaken. His widow speaks of India as “ the land 
of disappointment, sorrow, and death.” Humanly 
speaking, her gifted husband’s premature death may 
have been caused by the new duties he now undertook; 
but we know that a good man’s steps are ordered by the 
Lord, and we may rest in confidence that the Divine 
guidance which he so earnestly besought at this crisis of 
his life was not besought in vain. 

With the appointment of Reginald Heber to the see 
of Calcutta, his career as an author, with which we have 
been chiefly concerned in this paper, may be said to termi- 
nate. A career of active exertion and incessant travel now 
opens before him, which, save in respect of duration of 
time, is similar to that of John Wesley. Learned leisure, 
polite literature, deep research, melodious numbers, are 
now all laid aside, with the simple object of serving God 
in his generation, and extending the kingdom of Christ. 
Once only does he appear to have retouched the forgot- 
ten chords of his lyre, when he wrote some excellent 
verses to his wife, during a distant visitation tour. 
These lines have become more widely known through 
Mr. Thackeray’s quotation of them in the last of his lee- 
tures on the Four Georges; but they will well bear repeti- 
tion here :— 

Tf thou wert by my side, my love, 
How fast would evening fail, 
In green Bengala’s palmy grove, 
Listening the nightingale. 
‘* If thou, my love, wert by my side, 
Thy babies at my knee, 


How gaily would our pinnace glide 
O’er Gunga’s mimic sea! 
‘* T miss thee at the dawning gray, 
When on our deck reclined, 
In careless case my limbs I lay, 
And woo the cooler wind, 


‘*T miss thee when by Gunga’s stream 
Thy twilight steps I guide, 
But most between the lamp’s pale beam, 
I miss thee from my side. 


‘T sprend my books, my pencil try, 
The lingering noon to cheer, 
But miss thy kind, approving eye, 
Thy meek, attentive ear. 


* But when of morn and eve the stars 
Behold me on my knee, 
T feel, though thon art distant far 
Thy prayers ascend for me, 


Then on! then on! where duty leads, 
My course be onward still, 
O’er broad Hindostan’s sultry meads, 
O’er bleak Almorah’s hill, 
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REGINALD HEBER. 


* That course, nor Delhi’s kingly gates, 
Nor wild Molwah detain ; 
For sweet the bliss us both awaits 
By yonder western main, 
* Thy towers, Bombay, gleam bright, they say, 
Across the dark blue sea, 
But ne’er were hearts so light and gay, 
As then shall meet in thee !’’ 


The diary which the bishop kept in India must hold 
a prominent place among his literary works. Sketches 
more graceful, accurate, and useful, have never adorned 
the literature of missionary annals. Probably this jour- 
nal, addressed to Mrs. Heber, was never intended for 
publication; but a distinguished critic has justly ob- 
served that it is a “monument of talent sufficient, 
singly and alone, to establish its author in a very high 
rank of English literature; it is one of the most delight- 
ful books in the language.” He was only a brief period 
in India—between two and three years; but that short 
time was sufficient, in addition to his honours as scholar 
and poet, to enroll him in that noble list in which are 
comprised the names of Swartz, Henry Martyn, and 
Claudius Buchanan. He was found dead one morning 
during a visitation tour, it is supposed in consequence 
of an apoplectic stroke. In Asia, in Europe, in America, 
the highest honours have been paid to his memory; but 
perhaps none are more than a memorial erected to his 
memory by an attached relative in the village church of 
Hodnet. The inscription was written by the poet 
Southey; and with a few lines of it we may fittingly 
conclude :— A father and a faithful guide; one whose 
preaching was simple, impressive, charitable, earnest 
and eloquent; fitted alike to move the affections and 
convince the understanding ; whose life was a beautiful 
example of the religion to which it was devoted; and 
who, in every station to which he was called, performed 
his humblest, as well. as his highest duties, diligently 
and cheerfully, with all his heart, with all his soul, 
and with all his strength.” 





Original Fables, 


HOW DROVER GOT A DINNER. 
“Pray, ma'am, may I inquire what affects you?” said Drover 
to the black cat, that sat on the step of a back kitchen door; 
“you look melancholy.” 

Puss turned her head away and made no answer. 

“Nay, ma’am,” said Drover, as courteously as any gentle- 
man of high breeding, “I ask pardon for intruding; but I felt 
sorry for you, and thought a little sympathy might cheer 
you.” 

Puss hoped he would go; but seeing he stood still, and was 
bent on an answer, she turned half round, and rather super- 
ciliously assured him she was neither ill nor melancholy, and 
wanted neither pity nor company. 

“Madam,” said Drover, respectfully, “ allow me—you are 
depressed in spirits—a state in which a true friend is invaluable. 
Open your heart to me; I may be so happy as to help to relieve 
you,” 

“T tell you,” said the black cat, “I am not in want of a 
friend. I was just going to sleep when you came.” 

“ How vexatious!” said Drover; “but that is a proof you 
are not well; for how could any one with an appetite go to 
sleep while that beautiful bone was close at hand ?” 

“ Bone!” said the black cat, contemptuously turning to look 
at it; “I’m not so fond of bones.” 

“Not fond of bones! Well, that ‘s surprising. I thought no 
one could resist a bone. As for ie, I can only say that (next 
to meat) they are my favourite food, and I should esteem the 
owner of a bone like that a favourite of fortune.” 

“Tt may be all well that a half-starved shepherd’s dog should 
think much of a bone; but for the favourite cat in an estab- 
lishment like this to be put off with one, is in my opinion a 
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great slight; and, to tell you the truth, Mr. Drover, I feel it 
very much.” 

* Well, ma’am,” said Drover, who had now got the cue to 
her ill-temper, “there is much truth in your remark that cir- 
cumstances alter cases ; but as to the facts you use to establish 
it, allow me to say I am not half-starved. There are times 
when I feed as well as any noble in the land.” 

The black cat opened her eyes and looked full at him. 

“Yes, ma’am, in lambing-time I often have lamb for days 
together. My master, too, frequently brings home a dead 
sheep, and then I fare like a prince. Just now we are not in 
our high feed; but I get bits and scraps in sufficiency. This, 1 
should say, is a mutton bone?” he said inquiringly, with an 
affectionate look at it. 

“1 don’t care what it is,’’ said the black cat; “our cook is 
dining on turkey, and she had no right to turn me out here 
with this bone, while she was enjoying herself in the kitchen.” 

“ A selfish trick indeed, ma’am,” said Drover; “ but no ono 
is perfect; and although she has failed in this instance, | 
should say cook is very good to you.” 

“She does her duty—what is she for but to wait on tho 
family ?” 

* True, ma’am,” said Drover, who saw that the black cai 
was beginning to give vent to some hidden grievance. 

* And what if I did just look at the turkey when it was 
hanging? Was I to be cuffed and turned out and made to 
starve on a bone for that ?” 

“Oh, sad, sad! Most unjustifiable severity,” said Drover ; 
“and you only looked at the turkey ?” 

* Well, not much more; it wasn’t my fault if the nail was 
loose, and it came down at a touch.” 

“ Oh, certainly not. So it came down ;—of course you only 
touched it to see if it would come down?” 

“ Exactly that,” said the black cat, with animation. 

* And when it was down?” said Drover inquiringly. 

“Why, I merely tried the head and neck. I assure you 
what I took was a mere trifle.”’ 

“No doubt,” said Drover ; “but I wonder you didn’t try the 
breast ; they say that is the finest eating.” 

* Yes, it is,” said the black cat, licking her lips at the re- 
membrance of it. “I did have a taste of it, I confess ; but 
before I had had time for a mouthful came cook ; and really 
you would have thought 1 had eaten the whole turkey, she 
said such things, and actually hunted me out of the larder with 
a rolling-pin.” 

* Cruel! cruel!” said Drover, his eyes fixed on the bone. 

She said, ‘ Who was going to eat things after a cat ?’”’ 

“Oh, what a narrow prejudice!” said Drover. 

* She threatened to hang me.” 

‘Tt makes one’s heart ache to think of it,” said Drover. 

*T shan’t forget it,” said the cat. 

‘“‘ She is but a woman,” said Drover. 

* Oh, but she might know better. But I know how I'll spite 
her—I won’t eat her bones. I'll pine first ; and if my mistress 
and /ievs sees me thin and ill, I know who will be sorry for it.” 

“ A very clever thought,” said Drover, with a quick glance 
at the bone. “ Not that I would advocate retaliation; but, as 
you observe, it might be well to teach cook how to give way to 
unrighteous wrath; for if she had not left the larder open, you 
would not have been able, yon see ma’am, to get at the 
turkey ?” 

* No,” said the black cat indignantly. 

“ And then she had no right to use bad language, and cuff 
and give you a poor dinner—three punishments for what was 
merely an indiscretion, committed through her inadvertency 
in leaving the door open.” 

* Oh, I'll starve to punish her,” said the black cat. 

“J certainly would not eat the bone,” said Drover, 
would be encouraging her in her unjust oppression.” 

*“T won't,” said the cat. 

“ No, don’t,” said Drover. And then, with as much indiffer- 
ence as he could assume, he added, “Shall I take it away ?” 

The black cat looked demurringly. 

“ Just as you please,” said Drover; “I thought it would ba 
well for her to see your determination at once. Shall I?”— 
and he put one paw on the bone. She did not forbid; and, 
satisfied with that, he seized and ran off with it at once, for 
fear she should change her mind ; and no sooner was he gone, 
than she began to repent. Cook left her to eat her bone or go 
without till the next morning, and she was obliged to sup on a 
mouse. Drover kept out of her way for a day or two; and it 
was long before she saw him without an uncomfortable convic- 
tion that he had got a joke against her, and robbed her of her 
dinner into tho bargain. 


“Tt 
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Those who, under friendly guise, fan the flame of anger, or 
pride, or other temper, may be suspected of doing so with a 
bad and selfish motive. It was only for the bone that Drover 
descanted on the wrongs of puss and the tyranny of the cook. 





THE THRUSH AND THE CATERPILLAR. 


“ Crue bird! barbarous abuser of superior strength! What! 
is there not enough to gratify thee on earth—its precious fruits, 
so sweet, so abundant—are they not sufficient, but thou must 
destroy life to appease thine appetite?—Ah! I rejoice—the 
lark has risen beyond thy flight. He is hidden in yonder 
fleecy cloud, and thou returnest baffled—defeated. It is well!” 

And the thrush, who had indignantly watched the hawk on 
its pursuit, nestled more closely over her young brood, com- 
paring herself, greatly to her own advantage, with the bird of 

rey. 

we Madam,” whispered a eaterpillar from behind a leaf, “I 
beg to apologize; but allow me to say that I am rejoiced to 
hear your new view of things. You breakfasted this morning 
on an intimate friend of mine, and I have been keeping close 
ever since, for fear you should lunch on me; but after what 
you have said, my apprehensions must be groundless. You 
will, I am sure, henceforth confine yourself to vegetable diet.” 

“Humph!” muttered the thrush ; “ awkward that; it never 
struck me that ‘people who live in glass houses should not 
throw stones.” 

We often learn the true character of our own deeds in ob- 
serving what is done by others. 





NOT A PIN TO CHOOSE. 


“T wou.pn’r be a fish,” said a gull, as he ducked down for a 
small fry, that lay on a well-filled net in a boat, an4 carried it 
off in his bill. ‘ What with sharks and such gentry in the 
water, and nets and birds out of the water, I wonder there’s a 
fish left!” 

“Fetch down that fellow,” said the captain. Pop! went 
the gun—down fell the gull, its broad wings flapping on 
the net in which still lay the captives of the deep. 

“Vain was your boast, unhappy friend,” said an expiring 
cod; “neither the air nor sea can hide'us from our doom. Time 
was when I rejoiced that I was not a bird, to live so near our 
common enemy—man—as you did, and said, ‘I wonder there 
is a bird left in the air.’ But here we both are, confessing by 
experience that every lot has its dangers, and if we are free 
from those that beset others, we had better look well to 
those that we are liable to, instead of pluming ourselves on 
our safety, if we mean to preserve it.” 





KNOW YOUR FRIENDS. 


* On, here come the swallows!” said the spring flowers ; 
“ that is delightful!” They smiled at one another, and looked 
upward joyously, as the birds wheeled their flight in the bright 
sky. 

“The swallows! the swallows!” said the little streams and 
brooks. “There’s an end of ice and snow to chain us and 
block us up!” and they prattled and babbled, full of frolic, over 
their stony beds, making much of the birds as they dipped in 
their waters. 

“Why do they ever leave us?” asked the flowers one of 
another, bending their little heads for a conference. ‘“ While 
they are here, all is happy and bright. Let us make a plan to 
keep them here all the year round.” 

“ Why do they leave us ?” said the brooks to the rills, and the 
rills to the small streams. “No frost! no snow! while they 
are with us. We will secure them, and keep a year of summer, 
Consult! Consult!” and there was a meeting of the waters. 

Summer smiled on them. ‘ Children,” she said, “if you 
can lay a trap that will imprison me, and stay my departing, 
you may reckon safely on the swallows remaining. With me 
they come—with me they go. You owe them to me—not me 
to them.” 





HOW TO KNOW A GOOSE. 
“ Morner! mother!” cried a young rook, returning hurriedly 
from its first flight, “ I’m so frightened; I’ve seen such a 
sight !” 
** What sight, my son ?” asked the old rook. 





ORIGINAL FABLES. 


“ Oh, white creatures—screaming and running and straining 


their necks, and holding their heads ever so high. See, mo- 
ther, there they go!” 

“ Geese, my son—merely geese,” calmly replied the parent 
bird, looking over the common. Through life, child, observe 
that when you meet with any one who makes a great fuss 
about himself, and tries to lift his head higher than the rest of 
the world, you may set him down at once as a goose.” 





THE THREE COLOURS. 


THERE was a feud—red, and blue, and yellow stood in upen de- 
fiance, each of the other two. 

“ Acknowledge me chief!” said red. 
blem of charity. All that is warm and redolent of comfort and 
kindness is arrayed in my tints. I rest on this rose, and claim 
precedence.” 

“ Acknowledge me chief!” said blue. ‘Iam the emblem of 
truth. All that is high and pure and just wears my hue. I 
rise and shine from yonder sky, and claim precedence.” 

* Acknowledge me chief!” said yellow. “Iam the emblem 
of light and glory. Kings are crowned, palaces glitter with 
my lustrous colour. Receive me, Osun! to thee 1 call and 
claim precedence.” 

“ Ah, my children!” said the sun, “ the very heavens weep 
at your disunion. Be reconciled, I pray, and show your 
strength of beauty where it must ever lie—in harmony.” And 
they rose at the entreaty, and embraced in the tearful clouds, 
and the sun shone out on them, and glorious in loveliness was 
the rainbow they made. 





SOMETHING FOR BOTH SIDES. 


“ How we are admired!” said the waters of a rushing cascade 
to the rocks over which they fell, as many standers by exclaimed 
at their beauty. 

“ Whom do you mean by we ?” asked the rocks, 

“ Whom? why, we waters, of course,” was the reply. 

* Are you so foolish and vain?” asked the rocks, frowning. 
“ Can you not see that they who behold tremble before ws, 
You are merely worthy of remark because you are a feature in 
the scene.” 

“Hah! hah! hah!” shouted the waters, and rushed on, 
echoing the laugh from point to point. “Do you really think 
your rugged faces would charm any one unless adorned with 
our brilliancy ?” 

“Depart!” said the rocks, with terrible frown, “and leave 
us to stand alone; then we shall know to whom beauty and 
glory belong.” 

“Let us leave them, and flow over yonder mead,” said the 
waters. They did so, and the rocks were silent, and so was 
the flood of the fields. None came to gaze nor to listen. 

“ Ah!” murmured the waters, “ we should not have refused 
the rocks their share of honour. Truly they made us a thing 
of beauty.” 

“ Brothers,” said the rocks, in hoarse echoes, “ why did we 
drive away the waters? If we lent them our strength of form, 
they clothe us with their grace and splendour. Now, alas! 
they flow on in obscurity, and we are passed by unheeded and 
unpraised.” 





“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.” 


A ponkKEY stood in a meditative attitude, with his white nose 
over the palings, switching away the flies with his tail. 

“What are you thinking about, Ned?” said the grey mare, 
who was grazing in the next meadow. 

“T know,” cried the colt; “he’s thinking of the beating he 
got when he upset the apple cart ; I know it by his expression.” 

“No, he isn’t,” said his friend the foal; “he’s wishing he 
was in here with us ; can’t you see his eyes ?” 

These remarks drew several horses which were “on tack” 
in the field to the spot, and each gave his own opinion as # 
the subject of Neddy’s lucubrations. At last, a cow who was 
disturbed in her dinner by so much company coming to her 
chosen place, suggested that, as the public mind varied s0 
considerably, and there was such difficulty in coming to a de- 
cision, it would be a good thing to ask Ned himself, who could 
soon end their perplexities. Immediately he was plied with 
questions, to which, after a few winks and a grave shake of 
his head, he replied, “ Gentlemen, I beg to say I was thinking 
of nothing.” 
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